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AN AFTERNOON IN VENICE 








Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 
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Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th 


NEW YORK. 





ALL OF 
OUR GOODS BEAR 
THE ABOVE TRADE-MARK, 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 


ENTIRE PRFEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS 


‘The 19th Century woman has asseit- 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
She 


an 


to go to work to obtain them. 
When 


ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 


begins with her health. 


when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- 
ing to be laid up from either work 


or pleasure, she at once applies an 


A.tcock’s Porous PLasTrer and goes 
right on with her duties, knowing that 
she can safely rely upon the ALLCOCK’s 
to take care of the trouble. 


And when she asks for an ALLcock’s Porous P aster, and the druggist 


” 


tries to sell her something * just as good as ALLcock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


Allcock’s piaster 


m Plasters 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
TRUNKS, BAGS, 
DRESS. SUIT 
CASES 
161 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 

7or Sixth Ave 

NEW YORK. 





KNOX HATS 


the gentle sportsman's 
illustrated magazine, 


GAMELAND reveals virgin woods 


and waters, Yearly, $1; three trial numbers, a5 cents 


USED ONTHIS PAPER 


N MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE- ULLMAN Cé 


NEW YORK. * 


RUINART 


at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 
and superior excellence of material. Knox’ estab- 
lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 

Fifth Ave. Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St.,N. Y 


Are the Best i: 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING 7%5; FINE 
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Co. 


«Waldort”’ 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin, 


$ 3.00. 


Imported Russia Leather, 


$4.00. 


Every pair warranted, 
Send your size, and we will 
ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 


123 NASSAU STREET 
(Temple Court,) 
NEw YORK. 
Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue, 


Hovexins & Hopexins 


Tanors ano Brecenes Maxers, 


27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 





CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 
SCSCRRSECSSRSSRRSRRE EER eee eeeeeeeee 


A NEW LUXURY. 

Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted | 
resort near Wiesbaden, Germany, will be pleased 
to learn that ROSBACH, the favorite table water 
there, is now procurable here from the American 
representative of the Spring. 

THE ROSBACH AND FRANZ JOSEF COMPANY, 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PNG CY(; 





NINE 4 . 
st caigti re 
PATTERNS at i uh a feb 
Design, 
Material, 
Workmanship 


and Finish. 








$100 to $135. 


Fitted with the universally famous Bartlett ‘ clincher’ 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms Company, 


Manufacturers of the Remington ee 
Fire Arms, of world-wide reputation. 313 





> or Palmer Tire. 


315 Breadway, New Yor 
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Ow that we have adopted golf—every few days 
N bringing in the news of the locating of new links 
—-why not archery? It is a beautiful, graceful 
and healthful sport, and one which shows off to great ad- 
vantage pretty gowns and handsome wrists and arms. It 
is still greatly in vogue in England, and archery meetings 
are as much the fashion now as they were seventy years 
ago, when Miss Austin’s and Miss Edgeworth’s heroines 
indulged in a little play with the bow and arrow. It is 
not child’s sport and requires good aim, a correct eye and 
a strong arm. One can understand why cricket has never 
succeeded in this country, but archery is of quite another 
order of outdoor games. Like golf, it is sociable and not 
nearly as violent as tennis or, again, as stupid as croquet. 
It aftords excellent chances for innocent flirtation and a 
good time generally, and it is the most becoming of sports. 
There is a poetic significance in it not possessed by the 
other games. It has the prestige of centuries ever since— 
well, one might say Genesis—and a lore in fable and in 
history unsurpassed and unrivalled. 
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Hile that scarecrow, Financial Depression, seems 

W\ still to be hovering over us in America, there 
has been a wonderful reaction in London. The 

season, despite the apathy of royalty, promises to be 
the gayest for many a year. The shop windows are bril- 
liant, the theatres are crowded and the hotels overflowing. 
But it seems the prices have gone up proportionately, at 
least for the wandering American. The Savoy has put 
its table d’héte, or ordinary—I like the latter word, it is 
so suggestive of the quality of the meal—up to one guinea, 
without wine. London Society seems to take kindly to 
the ordinary. Only four years ago you could count their 
number on the fingers of one hand. Miserable places 
they were, with graded fixed charges, according to the 
salon in which you dined. In one there would be a band 
of music playing Chevalier’s songs, and in another a 
chorus of madrigal boys singing old English music. The 
latter, however picturesque, was somewhat depressing. 
There were, of course, the places on the Strand, where 
for two shillings one could get a substantial meal of gravy 
soup, a bit of salmon and a cut of the roast, as well as 
that tamous fish ordinary at The Ship. We are much bet- 





ter oft in New York, there being here at least five good 
table d°hétes, where one may at times see the ‘ quality” 
and have a decent meal. The table d’héte restaurant, as 
a fashionable fad, is as new to us as to our English 
cousins. 

Nterest has revived considerably in searching for the 
derivation and history of words. (This smacks of 
the country house during our wet early sum- 

mer weather, when one is actually driven to desperation). 
But some words have strange histdries, and it is amusing 
to note in what a different sense they have been employed 
during only one century. It has been suggested that 
‘¢sentimental’’ has deteriorated. Our grandmothers and 
grandfathers were pleased to be called so. It implied ro- 
mance and the love of the ideal. Now, since it has grown 
older, it has lost its force and is weak, decrepit, and mer- 
its our contempt rather than our admiration. We care 
not forthe sentimental man. “ Pretty’’ has been objected 
to by purists, and yet it is a good Saxon word. Lord 
Chesterfield, in one of his letters to his son, writes of a 
famous man of the day that he ‘¢is one of the prettiest and 
strongest men I have ever met.””, Who would like to be 
called a ‘¢ pretty *’ man to-day? 
Nd here is another. Before the writer is an old 
music score of the beginning of the century. It is 
a forgotten opera, Le Vaisseau Amiral, by Ber- 
ton, a forgotten composer. It was popular with Napoleon. 
A number is a sailors’ chorus chanting the glories of 
France and the heroism of Jean Bart. Listen : 


‘¢ Enfans vaillons aux perroquets, 
Ne craignez rien, ah ! laissez faire bien 
Ma noeuvrer boire a plein verre, 
C’est not devise, eh vogue la galére.”’ 
Chorus: ** Eh Vogue, eh Vogue la galére ! ”’ 
Which means, at first, the usual warlike feeling combined 
with the mixing of grog and “ let come what may.’’ Thus 
the word Vogue, from its original meaning on its native 
heath, meant a rate of motion imparted to a ship by row- 
ing, then, figuratively, to give speed, chic, fashion, credit 
and reputation to an object, and thus developed into a 
battle cry inspiring confidence and the assurance of victory. 
Efore his departure M. Mounet-Sully indulged him- 
B self in that great American luxury—the interview 
—this time with a Herald reporter. He was inter- 
viewed to his heart’s content, and various have been the 
comments of the press, daily and weekly, upon M. 
Mounet-Sully’s lamentations over the want of appreciation 
of his talents. Why cannot we be sensible, and why do 
we have to pose eternally as unappreciative, uncultivated 
people? The trouble is all the other way. The Eng- 
lish, French and Germans have still the idea in their heads 
that anything will do forthe Americans. We are semi- 
savage and Indians and buffaloes and all that sort of thing 
run riot on Fifth Avenue. M. Mounet-Sully was patron- 
ized by Society quite as much as he deserved. We go to 
the theatre, as do the Londoners and Parisians, to be 
amused. We are broader in cur views and our tastes are 
more cosmopolitan. We travel, both our higher and 
middle classes. The English, even, have fallen far behind 
us as globe trotters. We spend the season in London and 
Paris as well as in New York, the difference in the time 
of these making this perfectly feasible. It is supreme 
nonsense to try and impress upon us that all Paris flocks 
to the Comédie to hear M. Mounet-Sully in the classic 
repertory. We know better. These are the plays which 
the jeunnes filles are brought to see and which are gener- 
ally given on subscription nights. The theatre isa sub- 












































have deserted him. 


stock actress. 
never was a favorite. 


The Amazons, Sowing 
the Wind, The Butter- 
flies, Coquelin and Ha- 
ding, and even Shore 
Acres, with its kitchen 
accompaniment, were lib- 
erally patronized. We 
want something modern. 
The classics can only be 
given in these days by 
stars surrounded’ by 
lesser but still brilliant 
lights, arid with a stage 
setting adequate to the 
exigencies of the play. 
It must be remembered 
that we are living in an 
age of mediocrity. All 
New York had yawned 
over M. Mounet-Sully in 
Paris these many years. 
We know our Racine, our 
Corneille and even our 
Victor Hugo as well as the 
French. But we have also 
read our Shakespeare, and 
our Goethe, and our Schil- 
ler, and we have heard them 
where they were best ex- 
pounded. The majority of 
the French have not. We 
are, therefore, not in a con- 
dition to be awed by inferior 
talent or second-class rep- 
resentations. 


sidized one, and it is certainly the best equipped in the 
world, although it has degenerated frightfully under the 
management of M. Claretie. 
been granted a hearing at the ‘¢ first theatre in the world ” 
during his administration has excited the ire and ridicule 
of the entire Parisian critics and press. 
Mounet-Sully was never considered 
a great star and Madame Weber was only rated as a good 
She graduated from the Odéon, where she 
Take these people and 
place them in morbid, gloomy plays, before 
an audience just from dinner and in want of 
something digestive, and you have the result. 


That day is over. 
Hat rather staid periodical, 
the Saturday Review, has 
discovered at last that all that 


Society wishes is to be amused, and 
that there is nothing which it regards 


VOGUE 


” 


The absurd stuff which has off their perches 


race. 


His best actors fashion. 


out long ago and now the very exclusive old county and 
country families have discovered that they must ‘come 
if they do not want to be left in the 
The Prince of Wales goes with very “ common 
people, he makes them the fashion and they remain the 
We may hold ourselves aloof from what we con- 
sider nouveaux riches for a time, but we will soon find 
that our visiting list is diminishing and that our very dearest 
friends have one by one deserted to the enemy. 

do likewise or be left in the race. 
little ax have you to grind, my dear?*’ was 
the remark made by one of the wittiest of 
New York women to another of her set 










”” 


We must 
«« What 


whom she suddenly met in the drawing 
room of the wife of a wealthy influential, 
but very new, socially—ward politician. 
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with more horror than the prospect 


of being bored. 


This is as old as the 


hills and it has existed ever since there 


was any Society at all. 


Eve was doubt- 


less bored in the Garden of Eden, and 
she would have welcomed as warmly 
either serpent or angel as a glad relief 


from her drowsy spouse. 


A philoso- 


pher has said that we should go on in 


the world, looking neither to the right 
What matters it,as long 
as we are amused, what were the ante- 
cedents of most of the people we meet. 


nor the left. 


JUVENILE PANTS 


is quite juvenile; it comes in such short pants, don’t you know! 


A woman of the very old régime said 


the other day that she had given up trying to preserve 
her rank in New York by keeping aloof from 
some of her friends called common people. 
have education, a veneer of manners, money—which is 
nearly everything, if not everything—and they are amus- 
The English and the French both found this secret 


° ” 
ing. 





what 


“c“ They 


souls’ 


OL_p MONEyYMINT: ‘* Yes, my dear, if it wasn’t for a little shortness ot 
breath, sometimes, I should feel just as young as I did fifty years ago.” 
Miss FORTUNE HunTER: ** Why, Mr. Moneymint, I’m sure your breath 


appear in many of the illustrated weeklies. 
est we approached to a Cat Show was the exhibition by 
an Austrian painter of a fine collection of cat pictures. 
Felines lend themselves so easily to art that I have often 
wondered they have not been made more of by painters 
and not left entirely to the caricaturist. 


‘¢ We have all our axes, but the one 
which we must always keep sharp 
is that which conduces most to our 
comfort 
never allow to become rusty through 
boredom.”” 

Very autumn and every spring 
bring their quota of horse, 
dog, poultry, food, flower 

and orchid shows, but as yet, for 
some unexplained reason, feline pets 
have 
these interesting exhibitions. A 
Cat Show, I am sure, would prove 
a success. 


and this we must 


been entirely left out in 


There are enough 
cats in Society alone—I 
assure you 1 do not mean 
any disrespect—to insure 
the success of such an en- 
tertainment and to provide 
a long list of fashionable 
names as patrons. In Lon- 
don, such a show was held 
at the Westminster Aquar- 
ium with most gratifying 
results. In the London 
newspapers we read the 
prizes and the names of the 
owners, which show that 
Society honored the affair 
with liberal pat- 
ronage. 


Mong the 
A cats on 
exhibi- 
tion I saw the 
names of many 
owned by lords 
and ladies of 
most noble lin- 
eage, the animals 
themselves 
boasting 
cratic ancestors. 
Lord Dufferin’s 
Ambassador and 
Lord _Lilford’s 
wild cat Danger- 
ous have been 
photographed 
and their pictures 
The near- 


also 
aristo- 
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FROM CORNELIUS 


have collected a lot of really valuable in- 

I formation, which I proceed to give you 
at once before I forget any of it. It is 

the result of a visit I made on the Countess, 
with whom I found a number of her friends, 
and who started the subject of dress, which 
was a most agreeable and familiar topic to 
those present, and which I resume as follows : 
From al] appearances beiges and grenadines 
are to be worn a great deal this summer; in 
gowns of black grenadine the lining of the 
corsage is cut slightly décolleté, which brings 
out the whiteness of the skin and will be very 
comfortable during the warm weather. A 
new genre of chemisettes is being made of 
mousseline de soie, plain or chinée, with a 
corselet a la Lamballe. ‘The Comtesse de 
Lamballe was, as you know, the intimate 
friend of Marie Antoinette, who, only a few 
days before her own death, was forced while 





*“*THE YOUNG LADY ON THE 


VOGUE 


in the presence of her children, by 
the guards of the prison, to look out 
of the window, where she saw the 
head of the Comtesse on the end of a 
pole. 

The exhibition I wrote you of last 
week has had the effect of bringing 
more decidedly than ever into fashion 
the dress of that period. This corse- 
let Lamballe is either buttoned or 
laced at the waist and is very tight- 
fitting, the top of the corsage is very 
fluffy, with a plaited collar or lace 
ruche ; the lining is slightly sloped 
back and front. These blouse chem- 
isettes are al] the rage and are also 
made of honeycomb crépon very light 
in texture, of silk gauze in delightful 
shades and of barége, which is very 
popular, plain, dotted with silk or 
striped with a thousand _ colors. 
Marie Antoinette muslins embroid- 
ered with delicate flowers in rose, al- 
mond, sky-blue, dove color, etc., 
bring back vividly the favorite tissues 
so popular during the reign of that 
unfortunate queen. 

English crépe of all colors and 
batistes are to be worn, while white 
dotted muslin is becoming to young 
girls and girlish matrons. Wide 
ribbon sashes are much worn with 
these toilettes, tied at the side, back 
or front, falling in long ends tothe 
bottom of the skirt. Every sort of 
tint and color is borrowed from in- 
sects, flowers and exotic birds, but the 
choice for these sashes is generally 
light shades for dark costumes and 
vice versa. 

There is a new ribbed tissue called 
**tissu-caoutchouc.” ‘The ribs are of 
elastic, and by pulling the selvage the 
stuff is gathered easily and evenly ; 
it is much in use for trimming col- 
lars, revers, plastrons, and for chil- 
dren’s dresses. 

A new summer moire, very fine and 
supple, is used for the casaque Louis 
xv. which has undulated basques at 
the back curved at the waist; the 
straight fronts are opened to show a 
light mousseline de soie chemisette ; 
it is very much trimmed with lace 
having big bows of ribbon with very 
long ends on each shoulder. For 
little capes the moire is also very pretty. 

As to hats—one of the visitors wore a 
capote which excited universal admiration. It 
was a fancy blue and white straw showing 
bunches of pink carnations underneath a 
drapery of blue silk tulle, caught by motifs of 
jet. Another wore a large round hat of old 
yellow straw trimmed with a medley of pan- 
sies, giroflés and cowslips with a big bow of 
sapphire moire. Still another large round hat 
of reddish-brown straw, trimmed with black 
feathers and red and green roses startled me 
by its eccentricity. But I kept my startle to 
myself. 

The shape of shoes varies but little : always 
in the afternoon ties of patent leather and in 
the evening satin or patent leather slippers 
very much open-worked. 

Falking of shoes brings to my mind the 
new discovery of a Swiss doctor, who claims 
that with a shoe which has been worn at least 
three months he can depict the character, faults 
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and qualities of the wearer. For example, if 
the heel and sole are evenly used up the 
woman is orderly, faithful and has the love 
for family life strongly developed. In a man 
this indicates energy. If the inside edges are 
worn out the man is of a feeble and irresolute 
character, the woman is modest and gentle. 
But if it isthe outside edges that are worn out 
both men and women are pigheaded, head- 
strong and venturesome. 

Fortunately for me I never have been able 
to find a pair of shoes that would last me 
three months, and while I know just how and 
where they begin to wear out I decline to 
either confirm or deny the doctor’s theory, as 
I cannot supply the proof he asks for. 

The lady lounging in the steamer chair has 
on a costume of heliotrope grenadine, the 
skirt is made of two plaited flounces trimmed 
with old Valenciennes lace, the straight bolero 
is of velvet of the same shade, the small pel- 
erine is of crépe lisse, having long ends in front 
forming a stole. The little girl bending over 
has on a frock of beige silk striped with old 
blue and yellow; the pelerine is of old rose 
velvet with volants of guipure. The baby is 
dressed in very light Liberty silk and wears an 
1830 capote of old yellow straw trimmed with 
blue ribbon. 

The petite dame sur le quai has on a cos- 
tume of buttercup silk with pompadour 
bouquets, the skirt is trimmed at the hip line 
with four rows of gathers ending in a ruffle, 
the bolero has large black moiré revers. The 
hat is of cream-color lace. This is a garden 
party costume and is absolutely new and chic. 

The young lady on the terrace has on a 
Marie Antoinette toilette of blue Liberty silk 
draped over an underskirt of faille Francaise 
a shade darker; the corsage is trimmed with 
a bertha of mousseline de soie and a wide 
draped ceinture finished off by a big bow 
caught by a Rhine stone buckle. This cos- 
tume is intended to be worn at the seaside 
casinos. You will notice that her hair is ar- 
ranged as I described in my last letter. 

Cornelius. 
Paris, 11 May, 1894. 


FORGIVEN 
BY VIRGINIA R. COXE 


M* Dalton paced the library with a rest- 


less step, glancing at the clock every 
time she passed the turreted structure 
that once stood in a corner at Sypher’s and 
came to the Dalton mansion with a “history.” 
She was gowned, garlanded and gloved for a 
ball, but her escort has not arrived, and grow- 
ing impatience is fast sending little ripples of 
frowns over her pretty face and mobile fea- 
tures. Noman has ever dared to keep her 
waiting before, and the tender appealing eyes 
are losing their softness in the dusky gloom 
of indignation that is gathering in their depths. 
There was a ring at the door bell, and she 
prepared a volley of reproach to fire at her 
fiancé when he entered, but the well-known 
step did not echo upon the polished floor, and 
she knew he had not come. She pulled off her 
gloves impatiently and threw them upon the 
table. She will not go now, even should he 
come. It is nearly half-past ten, and her 
toilette looks disarranged already, for she has 
a trick of running her fingers through her 
front hair when she is restless, and the flowers 
on her bosom have begun to droop in the 
glare and heat of the room. 
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‘‘ He should have sent me a note,”’ she 
exclaimed between her teeth, as she flung 
herself into a chair. 

A violent peal at the door bell makes 
her start and prepare again for an 
altercative encounter, but, after the 2& 
door closes, she sees Walters going 
toward the study with a telegram 
for her father, and her heart sinks into a 
sickening heaviness with the growing pain. 
The fire is getting lower, the carriages in 
the street roll by farther apart and the 
great hall clock, tolling out the hour, seems 
to ring a funeral knell! in her heart. 

« Turn out all the lights, Walters, and admit 
no one to-night,’’ she says as she goes up the 
broad staircase with her long white robes 
trailing behind her and the crimson coronal of 
flowers in her hair dimmed by the flush of 
anger on her face. There has been a fierce 
combat within her breast, a battle between 
love and pride, and the latter has conquered. 
She loves this man, but she loves power also, 
and she wishes to make him feel the weight 
of her power. 

Before she retired she gathered together all 
the letters he had written toher, all the mc- 
mentoes of the engagement, and bound them 
in a package with the ring whose pure light 
had scintillated on her finger for months. 
These are to be given to him on the morrow 
— he will surely come then—and she prepares 
to put her heart in armor against the man to 
whom she had given her life and into whose 
care she had entrusted all her future happiness. 

The next day he does not come, and her 
wrath deepens as the hours creep by. At 
mid-day the rankling bitterness is somewhat 
allayed by the burning of two of Graham's 
photos, and tearing from a doorway a mass of 
Eastern embroidery which he had sent her 
from Damascus. She knows no accident has 
befallen him, else she would have learned of 
it at once, and that evening, at dinner, when 
her mother timidly inquires if Graham is ill, 
Tom replies that he had seen him, just two 
hours before, driving rapidly around in a cab. 
Miss Dalton turns the drift of the conversa- 
tion to Melba’s marvellous voice, and pro- 
poses the opera next evening. ‘ The Garland 
girl is the cause,’ she concludes. ‘She has 
made every effort to ensnare him, and now 
her designs are accomplished.’ Her resolu- 
tions not to see him when he calls are swept 
away by a desire to exhibit her scorn, to show 
her contempt for his treachery. 

‘«Mr. Graham,” announces Walters very 
soon after the others have departed for the 
theatre, and Miss Dalton is left alone in the 
library. 

«¢ Ask him in here,” she said quietly, as she 
sent a glance to ascertain if her package was 
within reach. He held out both hands 
in greeting as he advanced, the joy and glad- 
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** LOUNGING IN THE STEAMER CHAIR” 


ness in his face showing that no idea of dis- 
missal had entered his mind. 

‘« Estelle,” he began at once; ‘*did you 
think I would never come? I have been i 

The words die unuttered as he notes scorn 
in the curl of her lips, the flash of anger in 
her eyes, and the uplifted hand that warns him 
not to continue. 

«¢ What is the matter? You surely are not 
angry! You know that only a matter of the 
utmost importance could have kept me away 
from ” 

‘‘Here are your letters, Mr. Graham, to- 
gether with the ring and other tokens of our 




















‘¢ THE PETITE DAME SUR LE QUAI” 
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engagement, which you will now consider at 
an end. I wish no explanations—I will not 
listen to them.”” 

“My God! You will not dismiss me this 
way—without a cause? You will, at least, 
allow me to vindicate myself in your eyes! I 
cannot go like this—have you think me a 
traitor to my vows! Last night—— ”*’ 

“TI cannot hear your story—leave me! 
Here is the ring—your letters—you have had 
no consideration for me—why should I for 
you? Only two events could exonerate your 
behavior. You were not ill?” 

«¢ No.”” 

‘¢ You met with no accident ?”’ 

‘“No; but there is something far 
worse—— ” 

“«T will accept no apology. No man shall 
think he can slight me and then, at his pleas- 
ure, return and be reinstated by a few words 
of atonement. Our engagement is broken ; 
it can never be renewed.”’ 

‘‘ Very well, Miss Dalton. I accept your 
verdict,’’ and taking the package from her 
hand he continued, **do not fear that I will 
annoy you—one dismissal is sufficient; but, 
before I leave you, I wish to tell you some- 
thing—a story told me by a dying man; it 
will interest you as it concerns someone you 
know—a woman.’’ Shedid notask him to be 
seated—did not seat herself, but stared at him 
in a pathetic, stony way as though she would 
never look on his face again. 

‘¢T will never forgive you; so if it is tor 
your sake that you tell the story you may 
spare yourself.” 

‘‘ It is not for my sake,” he answered coldly. 
‘<I do not ask your pardon—do not expect 
it.” 

She said nothing, but leaned lightly against 
the mantel while he continued slowly, as 
though each word was of vital importance and 
he wished to use as few as possible: « Last 
evening, at six, while bidding Carroll good- 
by at the depot, I noticed a poor drunken 
wretch whose ravings were gathering a crowd 
around him and I knew that he would soon be 
in an officer’s clutches unless someone cared for 
him. He had just come off a western train and 
demanded to be shown the way to ,a street 
I know well. In his hand he held a package 
of letters, which he waved through theair ina 















































































LETITIA TRIES 
7 Hat's sweeter than a maiden’s face, 
W With happy smiles upon it? 
Unless it be (the crowning touch) 
The pretty creature’s bonnet. 


A bit of lace, a bud or two, 
Just lightly caught together, 
With here a bow and there a bow, 
And just a tiny feather, 


HER NEW 





BONNET 


** A thing of beauty?’ Ah, ’tis true, 
This wonderful creation, 
This sample of a woman's brain, 
Throughout our land and nation. 


In churches, theatres, even ** teas,”’ 
Or where soe’er we find it, 

We often wish it had not been 
Our fate to be behind it. 







Yet lovely maid I fain would ask, 
Thou theme of many a sonnet, 


Think you, you oft would seem so fair, 


If ‘twere not for—your bonnet? 




















threatening manner and assured the bystand- 
ers that they would bring him a fortune. 

‘¢T foresaw an excellent newspaper morsel 
tor some reporter and determined to nip it in 
the bud. The man said he had letters for 
which the writer would pay, and as I think 
the dissection in the newspapers of every- 
business should be discouraged I 
rescued him in time and offered to conduct 
him to his destination.”’ 

Graham paused, passed his hand across his 
brow, while Miss Dalton frowned angrily and 
exclaimed: ‘* Really, Mr. Graham, perhaps 


body’s 


L. Comins, 


you have forgotten that I do not belong to 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
neither am I interested in any society for the 
reformation of inebriates!*’ She had always 
admired his philanthropy, but upon this oc- 
casion she failed to comprehend his interest in 
a man debased by liquor when he should be 
overwhelmed with grief at losing her. 

«« A few words dropped from this man’s 
lips prompted me to take him to my rooms,”’ 
he continued, ignoring her interruption. «I 
learned there that he had made his escape 
from a retreat into which he had been put for 
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treatment; that he held a woman's 
reputation in his hands; that his hatred 
for her treatment in former years made 
him long toinjure her in some 
way. He had been out of 
the asylum long enough to 
revert to old habits and was 
reckless."" Graham looked 
straight at Miss Dalton, and 
saw that she was becoming 
more interested. Imminent 
danger of another woman's 
downfall is always an 
alluring topic to the best 
of women. He tooka 
long breath and con- 
tinued in louder, clearer 
tones: ‘It seems that 
he met her while she 
was away at boarding- 
school. She eluded the 
directress’s watchfulness 
and met him often— 
wrote to him constantly 
—became engaged and 
gave him her picture. 
When she bade farewell 
to school books and 
college days he learned 
that she had simply 
amused herself at his 
expense, that she had 
entered into this flirta- 
tion to beguile the te- 
dium and monotony of 
school life. He re- 
proached her with the 
fact that he had given 
up everything for her 
sake; that he had allowed 
splendid business oppor- 
tunities to slip by that he 
might remain in the town 
that sheltered her. He told 
her, with all the fervor and 
earnestness of a_ broken- 
hearted man how she had 
come into his life to stay, and 
that to give her up would make a 
wreck, morally and physically, of 
him. She only laughed in his 

face, assured him he would soon 
forget, demanded all her letters and the 
velvet case containing a face that had been 
his guiding star. He insisted upon keeping 
them as a reminder of his happiness, never 
intending to use them in any way, but drink 
had maddened him until he felt that he had 
been wronged and she should be made to 
suffer for the destruction she had wrought. 
His family had placed him in a retreat for 
inebriates, and for over a year he had watched 
his chance to escape, and when it came he 
journeyed to this, the city where she lives, and 
it was his desire to face her and let her see 
what she had made of his life and to proclaim 
this school-girl episode to the world in which 
she moved.”’ 

Miss Dalton’s face had grown so white, 
even the dancing fire-flames did not light it up 
and she sank into a chair, where she watched 
with bated breath Graham’s lips as he ended 
the story. 

«« Where did this man live?’ she asked ina 
trembling voice. 

‘sIn C There is a convent there.” 

She screened her face from the fire-light as 
she asked again in a scarcely audible tone: 
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BY THE WATERS 
OF PARADISE. 
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and park preserve, in a house 
almost the exact counterpart 
of Martin Luther's. 

Near Blue Mountain there 


ing to a New York man, 
whose pay roll of hirelings, 
to keep up his preserves, 
amounts to five thousand 
dollars a month. 

Far beyond them all, how- 
ever, is a house built by a 
family of Swedes. The 
Swenson house is one story 
high and in its general de- 











sign and appropriateness, and 
its some score of balconies 
and pavilions, where no ex- 
pense was spared, is, as the 
architect who designed it 
says, ‘* A dream, the realiza- 
tion of which was beyond 
my wildest hopes.” 

It is located on upper Sar- 
anac Lake and is nearly three 
hundred feet in length, built 
in the form of a quarter circle. 
The hall has the rafters all 


**Sad people always like running water, and the sound of it at 


night—though I cannot tell why. I sat and listened in the gloom. 


** Did he tell you the name of the woman— 
he loved?” 

‘¢ Yes ; and I have brought her the letters, 
together with her picture.” He laid a package 
in her lap and added with a sigh at the recol- 
lection of the journey, “I have taken the 
man-back to the place whence he came—that 
is where I was last night—and put him in the 
care of keepers who will see that he does 
not leave them again. He is dying of some 
cerebral congestion and can live but a few 
months. You have your letters, Miss Dalton, 
and I beg that you will not allow this affair 
to give you one moment’s unhappiness, as 
your secret is safe with me. I wish you good 
evening.”” 

“¢ Geoffrey ! ” she cried, putting out her arms 
as she saw him striding toward the door. 
«¢ Come back, my love, come back! Forgive 
me for not telling you all this before; forgive 
me for treating you as I did this evening. I 
never understood your noble heart, your gen- 
erous nature before.” And as Geoffrey 
Graham laid the dark head against his big 
strong shoulder, looked down into the tear- 
bathed eyes and felt two soft, white arms 
about his neck, he did not wonder that a 
man’s life was wrecked after loving and losing 
this woman. 


AN ANDIRONDACK BUNGALOW 


F the many artistic, eccentric and often 
QO extravagant homes in the Adiron- 
dacks people get little idea, sur- 
rounded as these are by water, the moun- 
tains and forest. In no other place in America 
are the Continental customs so adhered to. 
Millionaires from every nation have, their 
summer homes in this wilderness, where they 
live their own lives, isolated and untramelled 
by any civilization but their own. 

A German baron lives here surrounded by 
his high stone walls with a retinue of his own 
German servants. A scholar lives there shut 
off from intrusion by miles of pathless forest 


- showing; the entire wall 
space of the house is cov- 
ered with burlaps dyed in 
most exquisite shades and fastened by means 
of bamboo strips. The burlaps in three rooms 
is decorated in oil color by one of our cele- 
brated decorators. In the lobby, a room be- 
tween hall and dining-room, the frieze and 
one large panel are painted to represent a 
huge bunch of corn hanging. The hall is 
decorated with a frieze of great palm leaves, 
the burlaps being dyed moss-green. The 
dining-room has pine cones as the motive for 
the frieze decoration. 


Putnam. 





Most of the floors are of hard wood, others 
are covered with burlaps in natural color, 
over which rugsarethrown. The burlaps back- 
ground brings out their Oriental coloring 
wonderfully. 

The portiéres, to be in keeping, had to be of 
simple material, so canvas curtains were ob- 
tained and dyed, and decorated with a scat- 
tered Japanesque design in gold braid. 

The greater part of the furniture was made 
from special designs, and is of solid mahog- 
any. A huge table in the hallway, extremely 
severe in outline and flanked by two graceful 
Princess Metternich chairs, is almost the only 
furniture. In fact, few chairs are needed 
where numberless divans and low benches, 
also of mahogany, are built into the windows 
and corners. 

The gun-room is pronounced the most 
fascinating of all, crowded full of fishing- 
rods and guns. It contains a huge stone fire- 
place and a great window. What a place to 
haunt on a rainy day in the woods! Opening 
from this are bedrooms for the guides. 


‘¢Here’s a letter from a fellow,”’ said the 
editor of the queries and answers department 
to the managing editor, “that asks something 
which I am not capable of answering; what 
shall I do?”’ 

“Tell him,’ said the managing editor 
after glancing at the question, “that we can- 
not devote space to replying to questions which 
any school boy can answer.” 


CONSOLATION 


The glimmer of gold in that pretty front tooth 
I should not worry about, dear girl, 

*Tis the bright light shed by a witty speech, 
As it passed through those gates of pearl. 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 


Arden parties and weddings have been 
(; very dull affairs this season so far as 
the wearing of seasonable gowns. 
So unceasing has been the fall of rain that 
even the most extravagant women have hesi- 
tated about exposing their new and dainty 
costumes to the evil influence of damp and 
wet. Tailor-made gowns and fancy silk 
waists have been more worn than anything 
else, together with dark straw hats and heavy 
mantles. 

At the garden party given by Mrs. Good- 
ridge at Riverdale the 
gowns worn were, al- 
most without excep- 
tion, dark in color, 
only the very young 
girls and some of the 
brides being  cos- 
tumed in light colors. 
Mrs. John Guilford, 
nee Lentilhon, whose 
wedding a short time 
ago was counted one 
of the prettiest of the 
spring, wore a very 
smart gown of black 
and white silk trim- 
med with extremely 





Fancy striped silk, with 
vine of pink and green 
flowers. Front full and 
brought into plaits at the 


waist. Pale-blue satin 
collar and blue satin belt. handsome black lace, 
Large leg-o’-mutton arranged in deep flat 


sleeves, deep lace cape ih 
over the shoulders, with collar and falls over 


blue satin bows. the large puffed 

sleeves. The sleeves 

were caught down in an odd fashion by 

bands otf black satin ribbon. Mrs. Guil- 

tord wore with this costume a fetching little 

capote of white lace which, with a dotted 
white veil, was exceedingly becoming. 

The | sec- 
ond Miss 
Robb, who is 
to be one of 
next winter's 
debutantes, 
was gowned 
in rose pink 
with broad 
pointed trim- 
ming of yel- 
lowish lace, - 
and large == 
white leghorn 
hat trimmed : 
with pink. 
Miss Robb is 
a tall, slender 
brunette, and 
her gown was 
well chosen 
to set of her 
fresh, bright 
complexion 


Yeliow dotted silk gingnam, Bodice full 
and shirred atthe beltline. Two rows 
to advantage. of white Cluny lace across the back and 


At the front, forminga yoke. Full sleeves with 
a’ , ’ Cluny lace forming a deep cuff. White 
Sands-Rhine- satin ribbon at wrist, and white satin 
F ; collar, Skirt of same material unlined, 
lander wed- pack full and plain. Three deep ruffies 
ding the forming a circle in front, with ends, 


weather in- 

terfered again with the wearing of any 
especially dressy costumes, the women for 
the most part being attired in tailor-made 
suits, or in costumes dark in hue and heavy 
in texture. Miss Anna Sands was one of the 
exceptions to the rule, wearing a charming 
gown of black and white striped silk. It had 
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a plain skirt with a slight train, the bodice being 
trimmed with black satin, put on in V shape 
back and front, and with belt and ends of 
black satin ribbon. Miss Sands is a very 
graceful girl, and the stripes of the dress were 
arranged to accentuate the lines of her figure. 

Miss Wells wore a handsome gown of pale 
gray moiré, made up with light blue and white 
lace. The skirt was trimmed with a deep 
flounce of white lace, and the waist had also 
some white lace on it. In front it was cut in 
jacket effect to show the pale blue vest, and 
the sleeves of the gray moiré were slashed to 
show undersleeves of pale blue. With it she 
wore a very smart little bonnet of white lace 
and light blue velvet. 

The bride’s gown was the handsomest I 
have ever seen, and the veil was arranged in a 
novel fashion. It was a long and very beau- 
tiful piece of point Jace, which, instead of be- 
ing arranged on the hair in the ordinary 
fashion that always has the effect of dragging 





FRONT VIEW 


Gray-blue organdie with bunches of pink flowers, 
Skirt very full and plain over a white silk petticoat, 
bodice of organdie. A ruffle of same material standing 
up to forma yoke, with magenta satin ribbon under 
the ruffle and bows with ends on the shoulders. Ma- 
genta satin collar and rosette at the back. Lower 
part of bodice made in big box plaits and magenta 
satin ribbon braided around the entire bodice, form- 
ing a corset effect. Large balloon sleeves a little be- 
low the elbow. 


off toward the back of the head, was brought 
rather farther forward, and held in place by a 
diamond spray and orange blossoms. The 
skirt of the dress was arranged to have the ef- 
fect of paniers, and altogether the bride looked 
as if she had stepped out of some old 
painting. 

The bridesmaids’ gowns were pale rose 
pink, made short and full, with large puffed 
sleeves. The whole effect of the dresses was 
pink relieved by white. The hats were 
flat, not very large, yellowish straw, trimmed 
with pink roses and green leaves. The 
bouquets were large bunches of pink roses 
tied with broad pink satin ribbons. The 
decorations in the church were all pink and 
white, alternate bunches of pink and white 
peonies being tied on the pew doors, and the 
effect of the bridal party was exactly the 
same in coloring. 

The crépons show no sign of losing favor, 
and still reign supreme. I saw an effective 
gown the other day made of bright brown 
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crépon trimmed with black satin and white 
batiste lace, which was exceedingly chic. 
The skirt had no trimming but fitted closely 
over the hips, with the back very full. The 
waist was round in the back, in front had long 
jacket side pieces, opening over a vest of the 
white batiste lace, which was cut to form a 
point. The back of the waist was extremely 
odd, the black satin forming a bodice or belt, 


which reached nearly to the shoulders, and* 


went to the side pieces of the waist. The 
sleeves were large and had deep cuffs of the 
lace. The collar was also of the lace. With 
it was worn a brown straw hat somewhat on 
the shape of the sailor, with two Mercury’s 
wings of pale yellow. 

The English walking hat, small and 
large in shape, seems really to have thrown 
the sailor into the shade. There is a 
great deal of difference in these walking hats, 
while, apparently, they all look precisely 
alike. On some the lines are very hard and 
unbecoming, while on the correct ones the 
lines are soft and graceful. There is 
but one trimming possible for these hats—if 
large, the plain ribbon band, with two or 
three bunches of tightly curled cock’s feath- 
ers. The small English walking hats are 
trimmed with the breasts of birds, as was the 
fashion when these hats were in style long 
ago. 

The number of seams in the back of 
bodices is a very momentous question at pres- 
ent, but I notice that the best houses cut their 
bodices with- 
out any ap- 
parent seams 
at all, while 
the ready- 
made cos- 
tumes simply 
revel in them. 
I could not 
understand it 
until the ex- 
planation was 
given that the 
= cheap __ gar- 
= ments are 
===. made by the 
- quantity, and 
if cut in this 
way the same 
material or 
amount of 
material will 
make two 
bodices, as 
the small 
pieces cut off 
of gores in the skirts can be utilized. I 
always feel like warning anyone against pur- 
chasing these costumes, which on close inspec- 
tion look very much like checker boards. 

The handsomest gowns have a carefully 
fitted silk lining, over which the material itself 
is strained into shape. The linings are 
where the seams can be put in ad libitum, 
and the lining between the seams can wrinkle ; 
indeed, fits better when it is looser than the 
outside. The philosophy of this is quite be- 
yond me, but all good dressmakers make their 
gowns in this fashion and the results are emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

The Inverness cape is more and more 
liked all the time. It is a capital thing for 
driving through the country and is very useful 
for country wear generally. The prettiest 


BACK VIEW 
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Irish point insertion over dark moss- 
green velvet. Full balloon sleeves of 
old rose crépe de Chine and three straps 
of velvet and lace ending in points at 
the elbow, forming puffs of the upper 
partofthesleeve, A bias 
fold of green velvet at the 
wrist. Collar of green 








Upper Lert FiGurE.— Lilac, black 
and white striped silk, Plain skirt, 
bias fold of same silk with black satin 
bows at intervals on the bottom of skirt. 
Bodice of same material, front shirred 
into a black satin ceinture with long 
sash inthe back, Full sleeves tight at 
the elbows with black satin bow at 
wrist, Exquisite embroidered muslin 
cape, forming a deep point at the back 
and faliing over the shoulders, Straps 
of black satin ribbon over the shoulders 
with rosette, soft magenta velvet collar 
with two wide velvet ends at the back. 

UppER RIGHT FiGuRE (Back view 
of costume given on page 280).—Has a 
deep Puritan collar of mauve velvet 
edged with duchesse lace. A full frisk 
faced with yellow satin at the back 
ending at the side seam under the arm. 
A soft ceinture of mauve velvet at the 
back and a ceinture of yellow mousse- 
line desoie in front. 

Lower Lert Ficure.—Dark blue 
flowered India silk, very full skirt, 
black satin ribbons with loops at inter- 
vals around the bottom, Black satin 
streamers from waist line, falling 
Straight over two front gores, Bodice 
of same material as skirt. A fan- 
plaited jabot of the same India silk 
draped from the collar in front, edged 
with écru lace insertion and bound 
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ribbon falling from the belt line down 
onthe skirt tied half way in large loops 
and a knot, Bodice of black crépon 
with écru lace peints and black satin 
rosettes, huge balloon sleeves to the 
elbow and tight-fitting to the wrist, 
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with black satin ribbon, black satin 
belt and streamers at the back falling 
to the bottom of the skirt. Very full 
sleeves finished at the wrist with black 
satin ribbon, soft collar of magenta 
velvet and steel buckles fastening at 
the sides. 

MIDDLE FiGuRE IN LowER Row.— 
Old rose crépe de Chine, stretches of 


velvet with lace over it, belt of black 
satin ribbon with bow and long stream- 
ers, skirt of old rose dotted embroi- 
dered crépe de Chine, three rows of 
velvet and lace. 

Lower RiGHT FiGcure.—Skirt of 
black crépon very full, wide black satin 


a twisted coil of black satin heading 
the cuff at elbow and black satin 
rosette at the wrist; soft collar of yellow 
velvet. At the back there is a plaited 
black satin yoke, the back having no 
seam, but brought full from the waist 
line to a point at the middle of the 
collar. Belt of black satin ribbon with 
fan bows and long streamers, 
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are made of a dark blue serge, the hood lined 
with some bright plaid. The straps which 
cross under the arms and fasten at the back 
keep it in place and prevent its flying up in 
the ugly fashion capes are wont to do. 

These plaid linings are but a forerunner of 
what next winter's fashions are to be. Plaid 
silks and poplins; indeed, plaids in all mate- 
rials, are to be worn. The checked silks this 
summer have paved the way forthem. Plaids 
are unbecoming to almost everyone and if 
they do come in style the matter will be al- 
most as much a calamity as would be the 
adoption of crinoline. 


Checked silks continue to be in great de- 
mand, but if they are made up in the hideous 
fashions I have had the ill-fortune to see once 
or twice lately the rage for them ought to die 
out very quickly. The ugliest of all was 
worn by one of the visitors at the Roof 
Garden at Madison Square Garden last week. 
It was made with full plain skirt and blazer 
coat quite long. The coat had turned back 
revers in front and showed a cherry silk waist. 
The bonnet with the costume was very chic, 
of jet and moiré bows. The effect of checked 
silk in a coat I have never before seen, and I 
earnestly hope I never shall again. It was 
worse than the plaid poplins worn many years 
ago, which were always the delight of country 
dressmakers. These same gowns may be seen 
in old daguerreotypes. They were always 
worn with a narrow turn-over lace collar and 
large gold or cameo pin. I am told medal- 
lion jewelry and old-fashioned pendants are 
coming in fashion, so we may be treated to 
just these same effects once again. Fate forbid ! 


The chiffon and mousseline de soie waists 
are allthe rage, but I doubt if they will remain 
as popular as they are at present, for they cer- 
tainly look ‘*chiffonée’’ very quickly. The 
prettiest I have seen have been of royal purple, 
with yoke and broad belt of jet. Fancy waists 
are as popular as ever, and I was much struck 
with the brilliant effect they produced the 
other day ata theatre matinee. Looking down 
from the boxes on the orchestra the effect was 
like looking on a flower-bed, such brilliant 
pinks and greens and yellows, with occasional 
touches of red and blue. None of the new 
gowns have the waists to match the skirts, 
and fashion has decreed that the crudest of 
colors may be worn together. 


I am much interested, in these days, to see 
how we Americans are following the English 
custom in wearing mourning. Shrouded in 
crape for six months, the greatest latitude is 
allowed after that time has elapsed. Even 
long crape veils have been superseded, on the 
heads of many, by nun’s veiling and fine silk, 
but crape, after all, isthe only correct thing for 
deep raoarning. Veils are worn over the face 
by only a.ew. Physicians have warned against 
them w-th good results, and, with a long veil 
thrown back, athin tulle or net bordered with 
crape has been pronounced good form. Feath- 
ers and flowers should never be combined with 
crape. The effect is hideous as well as bad 
style, and the simpler the make of gown or 
bonnet the better for these trappings of woe 
which custom has decreed must be worn. 


I lately saw a black and yellow sateen which 
I thought remarkably pretty. It was made 
with a deep flounce on the lower skirt, trim- 
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med with three rows of yellow satin ribbon 
covered with black net. There was an over 
skirt draped at one side and fastened up with 
big black moiré bows. The overskirt was 
also trimmed witha flounce with three rows of 
yellow satin ribbon covered with black net. 
The bodice was cut long-waisted, and had a 
fish and V-shaped revers of black moiré. 
There was a yoke in front of the waist of yel- 
low satin covered with black net, from which 
fell a flounce of white lace six inches in width. 
It was, of course,a “fussy ’’ gown, but it was 
very chic. 


What d’ye lack in the way of small wraps? 
A cape, perhaps—a small one, of course—for 
a model of which a very new shoulder wrap, 
made for Miss Marie Winthrop, will answer. 
It is in two flounces of cafe-au-lait mirror vel- 
vet, lined with cream satin. The top flounce 
is quaintly decorated with inch-wide bands of 
cream entre-deux, set on a finger’s-breadth 
apart in perpendicular stripes. About four 
inches of the under flounce shows and has the 
entre-deux running about it in two horizontal 
lines. The collar is gored, upstanding and 
high, and the whole affair does not fall below 
the wearer's waist line. 


AS SEEN BY HIM. 


Or a week or so past my attention has 
been called—this sounds like a letter 
to the newspapers—to a gaudily col- 

ored print in a number of tailors’ windows in 
lower Broadway and thereabouts. It repre- 
sents three men clad respectively in claret- 
colored, dark blue and black knickerbockers, 
very fancy waistcoats and frilled shirts and 
evening coats. It is the supplement of a 
tailor’s publication and is supposed to represent 
the new evening dress for *94—95. I can 
safely affirm that it will never be adop- 
ted. The _ publication states that the 
three figures are portraits of well- 
known tailors and that the costumes were 
worn at the annual banquet of the National 
Convention of Merchant Tailors. On the 
list published with the plate are the names of 
some of the very best and smartest tailors in 
New York. Notwithstanding this, I repeat 
what I have said from time immemorial : 
tailors cannot create fashions; men about 
town do. The costumes, or at least two of 
them, fit very nicely and are extremely pictur- 
esque. They would do well for fancy bails 
and masquerade entertainments. 

My mail brings me so many anxious in- 
quiries concerning this very important detail 
of a man’s attire that I have deemed it 
advisable to supplement to my _ general 
remarks about the spring fashions in cravats 
a few hints as to the choice of a tie. 

There is nothing so perplexing to the aver- 
age man as this very subject. It is the tie 
which stamps the seal upon a man’s individu- 
ality. You can almost read his character 
from his neckwear. It is only a sloven, a 
man badly turned out and disgracefully 
groomed, who will rush into a shop and take 
the very first tie which comes under his nose. 
A man who trusts the tradesman for guidance 
and advice shows want of firmness of charac- 
ter and a complete lack of judgment. The 
man who allows a woman to select his ties for 
him is weak and of no possible account. A 
woman may have exquisite taste in dress, but 
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she knows nothing concerning a man’s tie. 
In fact, it should be a labor of love as well as 
one which requires reflection and discrimina- 
tion. For this reason I think that it is almost 
better to have your ties made than to trust 
buying them ina shop. A well-dressed man, 
however, should have ties of all colors and 
styles for every occasion. He should collect 
them as he collects old china, old silver, rare 
books or bric-a-brac. It is for this reason 
that, although I have the majority of my ties 
made to order, still, should I pass a shop or 
go into one and find something that I think I 
would like I purchase it with avidity. The 
only trouble about buying ties in shops is that 
they are duplicated and you do not know who 
may be seen witha tie like yours. It may 
be some very objectionable person. 

You can at some of the smart shops, have 
your orders for ties taken and the samples 
sent to your chambers for selection. A num- 
ber of well-turned-out men in New York do 
not even trust this, as there is danger of dupli- 
cation. They have their own special tie 
makers. I know of several of these estab- 
lishments, and it is very refreshing to patron- 
ize them. Of course a tradesman, or rather 
an artist—because he is no more one of the 
tradespeople than would be a modiste or a 
milliner—of this class has neither show-rooms 
nor shop of any description. He does not 
advertise neither does he put out a sign to 
direct or to obtain custom. He only wants 
the very best people, and a man must be in- 
troduced before he can become a patron. 
One of my tie makers lives in a pretty apart- 
ment on a fashionable side street, near the 
Avenue. His name, nothing more, is on a 
silver plate at the door, and it would not give 
the slightest indication as to his calling. He is 
well dressed, polite, and, as his customers 
include a number of the best men in town, he 
has a certain little fund of gossip and a certain 
knowledge of what is going on. He, of 
course, is never familiar, but at the same time, 
he maintains a very equivocal position with 
enough tact never to step across the line which 
separates him from you. You are received 
in his sitting room, which has a piano, photo- 
graphs, engravings, and which is furnished in 
excellent taste. After cigarettes and a bit of 
general gossip, your ‘‘host’’ proceeds to 
business and brings out the samples from 
which you are to choose. Club ties, of 
course, are the most popular and are far in 
advance of any other kind of neckwear this 
season. The ends are either pointed or 
banged. You can easily make a selection of 
patterns from the hundred or more samples 
set before you. Sometimes the furnisher will 
give you a hint as to prevailing and favorite 
tashions, and you can readily find out the men 
who have ordered certain styles and patterns, 
and acting thereby you can thus be assisted as 
to what you will choose. The black club 
tie, you will find, has a prominent place in 
the selection of every well-dressed man. 
Should you mention stocks, your furnisher 
will shake his head and laugh. ‘Oh, yes,” he 
will say, ¢*that was all very well three months 
ago. Now the small dealers are flooding the 
market with them and you can find the ready- 
made stock in every harberdasher’s window 
in New York. They have actually attached 
the stock to four-in-hands, to Ascots, to Tecks 
and to a lot of extraordinary things which I 
believe are christened the D’ Orsay, the Rugby 
and heavens know what all, by the trade 
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IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 











Makes Handsome 


House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Even- 
ing Wear, and Graduat- 
ing Dresses. 


Not Genuine unless stamped 
«Fayetta” on the Selvedge. 


Lord& Taytor, 


Broadway & 20th St. 








659 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Under the Langham Hotel. 





House 


Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


EWISE @ONGE 


130 and 132 W. qad St. 








“At the Popular Shop.” 
Inexpensive 
Summer Requisites 


for 
Country Houses. 
Canton Colonial 
Arm Chairs. 


Old Style Wicker Chairs. 


Easy Chairs, 





Down Cushions in Liberty Fabrics. 
( W. 42d St. 
( at sthfAve. 


(Wall Papers and Fabrics—carriage free to all 
parts of the States.) 


Joseph P. McHugh & Co. 
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NEW MODELS AND NOVELTIES 
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TWENTY-ONE MODELS, 
EVERY PAIR FITTED. 

Tue CORSET 1s PERFECT, anv THE CHEAP- 
EST FINE WHALEBONE CORSET SOLD IN 
FRANCE or AMERICA, 

Tue PANSY CORSET COMPANY, 

1194 Broadway, New York. 
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The latest novelties in Gentlemen’s Riding 
Breeches for Summer wear are India Silk, Khakis, 
Twillitts and Tweeds in new Bird's-eye weave, 
in all shades, which are confined to my own ex- 
ee use and cut in the very latest London 
style. 

Knickerbocker Breeches for Riding, Fishing, 
Shooting and Country wear, of hand-made Harris 
Shetlands and Donegal Homespuns, which, by 
their natural qualities and vegetable dye render 
them particularly adapted for all sporting pur- 
=. They are worn with Highland spats and 

ox cloth leggings. 

Jenkins’ Driving Coats are unsurpassed for cut, 
style and design. Please examine my specialties 
before placing your order with unpractical 
tailors. Will wait on gentlemen in New York 
with a full line of samples by appointment. 





DELETTRE2’ 


LATEST PERFUMES 
VIOLETTE ROYALE 


TZAREVNA 


\  STRENIA 
= These dainty Per- 
r] fumes appeal to re- 
/, fined tastes, and are 
4 all the vogue in Lon- 
don and Paris. 
STERN Bros. 
23d St., N. Y., 
and all leading deal- 
ers everywhere, 


Gloves 
That 


\ (yl 
Your dealer has them, and can convince you 


thatthat kind is made, as he will give you 
a Guarantee Ticket with each pair of the 


“Kayser Patent 
Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves” 


entitling you to another pair Free, if the 


** tips ’’ wear out before the gloves. 
IF YOUR DEALER HASN'T THEM, WRITE TO 
JULIUS KAYSER, NEW YORK. 








































































papers. The tie and the Prince scarf will be 
exclusively worn during the summer, and the 
material will be foulard and light silks.” 

After you have given your order you leave 
with that sense of satisfaction that whatever 
you may order that will be chic and in vogue. 
Your furnisher has a clientéle to please which 
will not brook any mistake, any error, and 
which is above being imposed upon by the 
speculations of the wholesale trade or the 
promises of manufacturers. He goes to Lon- 
don and to Paris twice a year, selects his 
samples and orders his goods, and notes what 
men wear and not what haberdashers display. 

By this method and the occasional selection 
or picking up of a tie in the different shops, a 
man can very easily acquire a collection of 
which he may wel! be proud. He will find in 
the end that even if his purse strings cannot 
be opened with the generosity of former years, 
he will have enough neckwar to select from 
for seasons to come. The fashions do not 
radically change. Black and white are always 
acceptable, and when the day of wrath or 
whatever it may be arrives—a day when there 
is a disastrous slump in stocks (Wall street 
stocks this time)—he can _ still possess that 
essential part of the wardrobe of a well-dressed 
man, and show his colors bravely to the world. 
The man who is well shod, and who wears an 
accepable tie and good linen, can afford to 
laugh at poverty, even if it is in the sleeve of a 
shabby coat. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


(Extracts from letter of member of old New 
York family who married a Japanese lady) 


E are again settled in our pleasant 
home after lingering longer than 
usual in the mountains. During 

our sojourn there Oshidsu (my wife) and I 
went to a fancy ball given by Madame §., the 
German Minister's wife. Oshidsu wore her 
usual dress, her kimono and obi being hand- 
somer, however, than those worn on ordinary 


occasions. The former was a pale blue crépe, 





brocaded 
full, cut 


Opalescent mauve and with 


stripe of wild roses in same tints. 


yellow moiré, 
Skirt very 
bias in the back, walking length, a double box piait of light 


mauve velvet inserted in the two front breadths, waist a 
la postillion of brocade, same as skirt; deep revers of light 
mauve velvet edged with deep duchesse lace, vest of yel- 
low mousseline de soie, soft mousseline de soie collar, four 
pearl buttons in front, full balloon sleeves of the brocade, 
soft folds of yellow mousseline de soie at the wrists. For 
back view of this figure see page 279. 
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embroidered with dark blue crimson and a 
little gold. The deep sleeves were lined with 
crimson silk. The obi (sash) was of black 
satin embroidered with gold thread. She looked 
very pretty. Mrs. , of Detroit, appeared 
as a dressing table! She was draped with lace 
over pink, held a flat, lace-covered board in her 
hands, upon which were ranged the usual im- 
plements, and on entering the ball-room she 
placed herself against the wall, motionless ! 
Madame S., passing soon after and surprised to 
see a toilette table in that place, ordered her 
servants to take it away, and much amusement 
was occasioned when Mrs. disclosed her 
face amid the draperies. ‘Two sons of one of 
the native officials here were costumed as Jap- 
anese lanterns. ‘There were round ones on 
their bodies, long ones on their legs and arms 
and half-folded ones on their heads. They 
were irresistibly funny. 

Ayami, my little daughter, twelve years 
old, has a face charmirg in its artlessness— 
her manners are noble, simple and a little 
proud. She is averse to anything like demon- 
stration, and does not like me to kiss her face. 
I have to content myself by holding her hand 
and sometimes kissing it. In this land there 
are no handshakings, no ordinary tender ex- 
pressions, no caresses. Kissing is supposed 
to be a low-minded way of showing affection. 
The Japanese have been schooled for centuries 
never to shed tears for sorrow. It is the old 
doctrine of stoicism which helps to preserve 
the proud and sustained serenity of the people. 

The attempt to introduce foreign music in 
this country will prove, I fear, a failure. The 
Academy of Music, which for some years 
after its incorporation was independent and 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Education, is now incorporated into the state 
Normal School. ‘This amounts almost to its 
abolition, and there are so few scholars that it 
is impossible to get up a chorus or fill the 
numbers of a programme. This is to be 
deplored, for the better educated Japanese 
like foreign music extremely. Nothing can 
be more dismal than the native music with 
its limited scale of only five notes. The Koto, 
which is a kind of harp, makes the only toler- 
able music they have. The samisen, some- 
thing like a guitar or banjo, emits the most 
inharmonious strains. One Japanese instru- 
ment, made up of a small package of reeds, 
one-half dozen in number, makes most melan- 
choly sounds appropriate only for funerals. 
Few, if any foreigners can tolerate Japanese 
music. That the natives like it is evinced by 
their applause at concerts where both kinds 
are given. There is now a society for the re- 
generation of native music (for it seems that it 
has greatly deteriorated during the last cen- 
tury), but I cannot imagine how anything can 
be done with a gamut of five notes. , 

The Japanese have a special power of endur- 
ing cold, and it is astonishing how the jinrik- 
sha coolies support exposure to the rain, wind 
and snow, running bare-legged and bare-footed 
through mud and slush, getting overheated, 
and then standing for hours in the cold. My 
jinriksha man wears a loose, wide, dark blue 
jacket, trousers reaching to the ankles, and 
sandals strapped to his feet by cords. He 
also wears a flat mushroom-shaped cap. These 
are concessions made to my ideas of European 
comfort. Au revoir. 5. 








Flowers are quite differently arranged on 
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the bonnets this season. The nodding roses 
and grasses have not yet made their appear- 
ance, and bunches of violets, cowslips and 
such small flowers are much more in favor. 
A smart little black straw I saw the other day 
was trimmed with two bunches of violets at 
the back and one just in front. On the centre 
flat crown was a small black feather pompon, 
and the brim on both sides was turned sharply 
up and faced with white lace. The ‘‘mé- 
lange’ of feathers, violets and white lace on 
a black straw was, strangely enough, very 
good. 


Mrs. Clement C. Moore I saw wearing, at 
an afternoon tea recently, a very smart cos- 
tume of black camel's hair, made with a plain 
underskirt, round waist opening in front like 
an Eton jacket, overa full black satin waist 
trimmed with two narrow bands of white 
lace. The collar was of the new shade of 
green velvet. Her hat was of open-work 
black straw, trimmed with green and bunches 
of yellow cowslips. 


An odd fancy of the dressmaker and not 
an unwelcome relief from the pinked dust 
flounce was observed ona very smart gown late- 
ly. It had a French waist of fuchsia-red mirror 
velvet and laid on about the waist line and 
neck were bands of cream lace, the deep 
Vandyke points of which ran up and down on 
the bust. At the tip end of every one of 
these points was fastened a chou of narrow 
black satin ribbon and then from chou to 
chou, over the bust, were drawn straps of the 
ribbon. Of course folds of black satin 
formed the waistband and collar. The skirt 
was black peau de soie, lined with fuchsia-red 
silk and just inside the foot ran an inch-wide 
band of black guipure entre-deux. This last 
was unique and noticeable when the young 
woman picked up the tail of her gown and 
showed at the same time the crisp flounces of 
a fuchsia-red silk petticoat. 
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GRACE KING 
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BRANDER MATTHEWS 
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Magazine 
ror JULY 


INSTALMENT OF 


(Now 
Ready) 


BESIDES THE INITIAL 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


The New Serial by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
and Many Other Attractive Features. 
THE NUMBER IS ON THE NEWS-STANDS. 
$4 00 BY THE YEAR. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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THE “‘TRAJAN’”’ PATTERN, 


E call attention of all lovers of 

elegant and artistic TABLE 

SILVER to our TRAJAN 
PATTERN illustrated here, and 
which we furnish in all 
the regular and special 
pieces for every 
variety of 
serving. 
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Reed&«Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York City. 













artistic and novel designs. 

WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all 
Leading Jewelers. 


CHICAGO: . . 34 Washington St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 925 Chestnut St. 
Factories and Offices: TAUNTON, MASS. 
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I Borges-&-O0~ 


58 WEST af STREET, N. Y. 


Importers of choice materials and ‘fabrics for evening, | 


carriage and street dresses—original designs. 


Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results en all 


orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 





EO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM 
Europe. Classes and private lessonsin society and 
artistic dances daily. 426 Columbus Ave., 8oth and 81st Sts. 


Phoessix 
lssnzance Company, 


OF LONDON, 


37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 


K. J. COLLINS, 


Grand Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
SARATOGA, NEW YORK, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Etc. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY 











Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
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SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full .and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
GIFTS FOR 
Souvenirs 


Grade Wark 


Sierling. 


Hl 
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SRECAMIER Passeae 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 








For Sale by Druggists and fancy 
goods dealers. 


MAHLER BUILDING, 6TH Ave. & 31ST StT., N. Y. 














Vogue Binding C. nae 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is asuperior 
binder, with nocut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 
paper necessitated, 
It is light and 
durable, and looks 
like a bound vol- 
ume, handsomely 
designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most agreeable 
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| to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied for $2.25, postage 


free, This leather-bound case is designed specially for 
drawing-room tables, for which it makes a handsome orna- 
ment. 

Address, 


VOGUE, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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Bicycle Truths. 


It is a settled, fixed truth, about 
the certain o quality of which there 
can beno 4% doubt, that American 

, skill and enter- 
prise have carried 
bicycle design 
and construction 
far ahead of that 
of any country on 
the aiaioe, and that 


Columbi 

J ) | } 
OLUM DIAS, 
the first in the field, have been principally 
responsible for this result. The same 
enterprise that started and made a place 
for this great industry in America has 
kept these peerless wheels at the head of 
every improvement in design and method 
of construction, and has given them a 
rating “as the standard bicycles of the 
world. In every essential bicycle quality, 
they are not only unequalled, but unap- 
proached. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Columbia catalogue free at our agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 









HIGHEST AWARD 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


A 
SPECIALTY 


FE Jwyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
CORRECT STYLES, 


New York City. 
ee 


RIDING BREECHES “AND HUNT fcentaiahed 





This space i is 


reserved for 


HaAAs BROTHERS, 


No. 53 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKING CoO., 
10 EAST 1stn STREET 
(PROFIT SHARING.) 
Fing HAND-MADE INFANTS’ CLOTHING, COATS 
AND DRESSES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG GIRLS. 


~ rr 
M. S. FINKELSTEIN, 
Lapies’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER, 
668 Sixth Ave., near goth St., 
Solicits from Ladies a trial. Tailor-made Suits, Gowns, 
Capes, Coats and Riding Habits; also Evening Dresses in 


Silks, made in style certain to please. Moderate prices pre- 
vail at my establishment. Fur garments re-dyed and altered. 





GRANDE 
MAISON de BLANC 


479 FirTH AVENUE, 6 Bp. pes CAPUCINES, 
New Yor«k, PaRIS, 


Finest Parisian Linens for Table, Toilet and Bedding Use. 








‘At the Popular Shop.” 
Saturdays in Summer, Half 
Holiday. 


McHugh &» Co, W. 42d St. 


- > 
Si seph P. ( at Sth Ave, 


Diamond 





Lovell. 
Bicycle. 











WITHOUT a shadow of a doubt the 
Lovell Diamond is without a peer in the 
world of Bicycles. Words cannot express 
the wonderful success of this year’s wheel. 
Results count. The sales have been phe- 
nomenal, away up into the thousands. Any- 
one wishing to buy a Bicycle can make no 
mistake in selecting a Lovell Diamond. 
WHY ? 

5 ew first and greatest reason is 
that the John P. Lovell Arms 
Co. have produced a machine 
this year that is materially, mechan- 
ically and artistically perfect. 
It is the lightest, strongest, 
most durable and best-made 
wheel on the face of the 
Globe. 
This statement is substantiated by 
the skilled mechanics of the country 
who have thoroughly examined the 
wheel. 


AN EXPERT’S OPINION: 


One of the well-known bicycle dealers of 
Boston, who has handled all grades of wheels 
for the past 15 years, and is considered by 
wheelmen throughout New England to be 
one of the finest cycle experts in the country, 
made the following statement on Sunday, 
April 22, in the columns of the Boston news- 
papers: 

6 7? you can produce a_ better 
Bicys ‘le in this 
any other than the Lovell 
Diamond -O4 Model Safety Bicycl 
we will ita yo u $7, OOO In the coin 
of any realm for each and every such 


vheel produced.” 


country or in 


We stake our business reputation of over 50 
years that there is no better wheel made in the 
world than the LOVELL DIAMOND. 


BICYCLE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
John P, Lovell Arms Co,, 


BOSTON, TIASS., U. S 


of Bicycles, Firearms and Sporting 
131 Broad St. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator 


Is the only harmless preparation 
that with one application fully restores 
to its Natural color, or to any other desired 
color, Gray or Bleached Hair. Samples 
colored free. We make application our 
specialty, and have the handsomest private 
rooms in the city. 

292 FIFTH AV., 
between joth and 31st Sts, 


Manufacturers 
Gor yds , 


147 Washington St., 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


si GAA esas 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

: Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. Pee th SiN 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 












A Handsome Complexion 
Is one of the greatest charms a woman can 
—-- Pozzoni’s COMPLEXION POWDER 
gives it. 











RUPERT A. RYLEY 


> TAILOR : 
255 Fifth Avenue bet 28> & 29" Streers. 


New York. 





S H AM POO A prescription for a per- 


fect hair wash, prescribed 
privately by one of the leading dermatologists of 
Boston, will be sent upon receipt of one dollar. 
Leaves the scalp clean and cool, and is equally effi- 
cacious for men, women or children; can be com- 
pounded, at small] expense, by any reliable druggist. 
Address Boston Pharmacal Co., P. O. Box 3200, 
Boston, Mass. 





ISS: CLOSE 


CHOICEST 
CONFECTIONS 


FOR 


Young Ladies 
A SPECIALT Y. 


152 Madison Ave., corner 32d St., 
New York. 


Correspondence invited. 
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(uticura 


Works Wonders 
In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. POTTER DRue 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 





B. SCHULICH, 
Ladies’ Tailor, Importer ana Dressmaker 


H As just received 
the first im- 
portations of mate- 
rials suitable for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists, 
Capes,Coats, Hab- 
its, forstreet and car- 
riage, also Ball and 
Evening Toilettes. 
Riding habits made 
in faultless fit with 
latest improvements. 
Same attention 
paid ladies wishing 
to furnish their own 
materials. 


Satisfactory fit guaranteed. 
Correspondence invited. 


New York. 





120 West 47th St., 











+ 


‘GOOD CLOTHES DEMAND RESPECT.” 
A man in an ill-fitting or ready-made garment loses his own 
self-respect. 
Our TAILORS ARE EXPERTS. 
Our Goons ARE THE LATEST. 
OuR PRICES ARE MODERATE. 
J. BARTER & CO 
167 BROADWAY, 


Between Cortlandt and Liberty Streets, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


GUE is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

ad Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
¢ Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

don: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 


iris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 


opean travelers will find Vogue on file at 
's Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
re, London. 
pscription for the United States, Canada and 
jo, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
For foreign countries in the postal union, 
jollars @ year, postage free. Remit by check, 
or postal or express money order, Other re- 
hnces at sender’srisk, Single copies ten cents. 
nuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
heir return if found unavailable, 
rapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
lof each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
jon expires, 
ange of Address.—The address of subscribers 
be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
ge of address both the old and the new address 
be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 
mplaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
f Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
Realers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
«ws stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
fer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


EVENTS IN SOCIETY 


ts. Ayre gave a magnificent dinner to 
to Miss Anna Gould in Paris last 
week. Among the well-known 
Yorkers present were Mrs. George In- 
am, Mr. Charles Robinson, Mr. Fred- 
Bal. win. Mr. and Mrs. George Gould 
hav ng a delightful time in England. 
A-thur Paget has entertained exten- 
y for them and Mrs. Gould has been in- 
ito all the smart London functions of 
ean. The Prince of Wales has hon- 
the Goulds by his friendship, and from 
t private letters from London it is said 
he placed his private train at their dis- 
on a recent journey to Southampton en 
to Cowes. It is also on dit in London 
the Goulds have received invitations 
and-ingham later in the season. 


NOTIFICATIONS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


ening of new club-house of Rockaway 
t Club, 4 July. 
le of Mr. John A. Logan’s horses, 
son Square Garden, in July; date not 
Wel 

SUMMER ADDRESSES 
re. Changes of address, removals, etc., sent 
gue tor immediate publication under this 
g will be transmitted by special arrangement 
Social Register Association for correction in 
xt quarterly issue of social statistics. 


is. W. E. Parker, South Hyannis, Mass.; 
Thos. Garner, Southampton, L. I.3 
Harold Brown, Newport, R. I.; Mrs. 
Pl-asant, Towson, Md.; Mrs. W. P. 


Babylon, L. I.; Mrs. D. C. Barton, 
Winstead, Conn.; Mrs. Dallas B. 
Stamford, Conn.; Mrs. George E. 
i, Seabright, N. J. 

me DEPARTURES 


led —Spree, 12 June, for Bremen, Baron 
Rosen, Russian Minister to Mexico, Mr. 
fr. C. Wickliffe Yulee, Mrs. Arthur 
an 

led--Majestic, 13 June, for Liverpool, 
H-nry Adams, Hon. Chas. Andrews, 
A: drews, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. An- 
, |r, H. M. Biggs, Mr. H. B. Bristol, 
Bristol, Miss Cunningham, Mr. J. 
, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel A. Davis, Mas- 
rans H. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
in, Mr. Amos R. Eno, Mrs. E. F. 
, \liss F. Gerry, Mr. E. N. Gibbs, 
T. A. Havemeyer, Jr., Mrs. Have- 
, Mrs. Eugene Kelly, Jr.. Dr. F. P. 
cut, Mr. G. E. Kissell, Mr. and Mrs. 
iter, Miss Leiter, Miss N. L. C. 
, )fiss Marguerite H. Leiter, Mrs. 
n, fr, David Mackie, Mr. J. Hampden 
s Robb, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, 
She»ard, Miss Alice V. Shepard, Miss 
Shepard, Mr. Elliott Fitch Shep- 
fr. ond Mrs. Wm. Rhinelander Stewart, 
To.rnsend, Mrs, J. B. Trevor, Miss 
r, Mr. John B, Trevor, Mr. Stephen 
yng, Jr., Mrs. Tyng, Mr. and Mrs. 
alter Webb, Mr. W. S. Wells, Mrs. 
t Winthrop, Miss A. T. Winthrop, 
. Db. Winthrop. 


_ 


o@ 


Sailed—Furst Bismarck, 14 June, for 
Southampton, Mr. W. B. Lord, Mr. J. H. 
Mcllvaine, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Stevens, 
Miss A. Weeks. 


WEDDINGS 


20 June—Miss Gertrude Williams and 
Mr. Willard S. Brown, Christ Church, New 
Brighton, S. I. 

26 June—Miss Adelaide Mary Hearne and 
Mr. Frederick William Janssen, 7 E. 65th 
St. 


HOLE AND TEE 


He links at the Southampton Shin- 
necock Hills Golf Club have been 
made about three points longer this 

year by placing of new bunker hazards. 
What the record will be this year the season’s 
play will determine. The record last year 
was 59, made by Mr. Charles H. Lee. Other 
scores are 

Edward Bell, 11 July, 62; S. L. Parrish, 9 Octo- 
ber, 61; J. T. Teiry, 22 July, 71; H. P. Rogers, 
5 September, 72; L. C. Murdock, 7 July, 70; C. 
Higbee, 7 August, 66; C. W, Barnes, 23 Septem- 
ber, 66; E. W.Moeran, 21 August, 68; Nelson 
Robinson, 14 August, 71; George L. Fraser 5§ 
October, 70; C. S. Brown, 25 September, 70; R 
Waller, Jr., 28 October, 73; W.S. Rainsford, 26 
October, 76; C. E. Miller, 2 October, 75; N. T. 
Robb, 23 September, 66. 

The season challenge cup last year was 
won by Mr. A. L. Morton, who is an en- 
thusiastic golfer, making a practice of a daily 
round of the links throughout the year. The 











MORTON 


MR, A. L. 


Winner of the 1893 season challenge cup 
of the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club 


scores for this challenge cup, a silver ring, 
were: 

15 July, A. L. Morton, 68; 22 July, A. L. Morton, 
67; 12 August, A, L. Morton, 66; 26 August, R. 
H. Robertson, 73; 2 September, S. L. Parrish, 72; 
g September, A. L. Morton, 62; 16 September, H. 
H. Curtis, 68; 23 September, C. W. Barnes, 66; 30 
September, A. L. Morton, 66; 7 October, R. H. 
Robertson, 68; 14 October, S, L. Parrish, 70, 


Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis has offered a sil- 
ver cup as a handicap prize for the meadow- 
brook Golf Club. 

The Staatsburg Golf “are so new,’’ a 
member writes to Vogue, “that there has 
been no record made. The holes are ten in 
number and the distance once round is about 
two and a quarter miles. The condition of the 
greens is frightful.’’ The club was formed 
by Mr. W. B. Dinsmore, Jr., Mr. Ogden Mills 
and Mr. Archibald Rogers. Other players 
are Mr. H. W. Cary, Mr. Maitland Kersey, 
Mr. G. L. Ronalds, Mr. H. S. Hoyt, Mr. 
G. L. Hoyt, Mr. W.S. Hoyt, Mr. T. New- 
bold, Mr. S. N. Kane and Mr. H. P. Rog- 
ers. These links are very attractive and as 
soon as the course is in order they will be of 
the best. The hazards are numerous and dif- 
ficult and the ground very hilly. 


The statement of affairs of the Troon 
Club for the last season shows as to balance 
in hand over $3,000. This arises from the 


iii 


conduct of business in connection with the 
club-house, which is on a large scale, and 
shows that although golf may at first appea’ 
an expensive game, it is easily made quite the 
reverse with judicious management. At the 
same time the initial expenses attendant on 
the game are great. 


CYCLING NOTES 


, I \He progress made by those learning to 
ride during the past few weeks is 
noteworthy. Mr. and Mrs. Carroll 

Beckwith have tried their wings and taken 

one expedition on the road. They intend to 

go through Brittany on wheels this summer. 

Mrs. Rapallo has made wonderful progress 

and Mr. Rapallo rode well in three evenings. 

Lieutenant Bettini and the Count Naseli 

have made several expeditions to Claremont 

in company with Mr. William Abbott and 

Mr. Joseph Jenkins Lee. Mr. Abbott and 

Mr. Archibald Pell have been to Claremont 

several times this last week on their wheels. 

Mr. Lee and Mr. Spaulding de Garmendia 

accompanied Mrs. Carlos de Garmendia and 

Miss Anita de Garmendia to Claremont on 

wheels last week. Mrs. Clement C. Moore 

takes two rides a day, in the early morning 
and late in the evening. None of these have 
as yet adopted the short skirt, all wearing 
long gowns and shirt waists. Mrs. Frederic 

Betts and Miss Sallie Hewitt have been wheel- 

ing at Tuxedo with Mrs. Griswold. Miss 

Remsen has also become an adept and will 

with Mrs. McCosky Butt do much wheeling 

this summer at New London. 


FASHIONABLE LITERATURE 


POPULAR BOOKS OF TO-DAY 


The Double Overture... by......... E, F, Benson 
Life’s Little Ironies... ..by....... Thomas Hardy 
The Soul of the Bishop...by...Stanley J. Weyman 
The Prisoner of Zenda,..by..... ..Anthony Hope 


BITS ABOUT BOOKS 


Traveler from Altruria, by Mr. W. 
D. Howells: Mr. Howells should 


add to his stock of ideas through 
further travel and personal study and ob- 
servation. In this work he talks of the 
question of domestic service: the position 
of the working classes, of trades unions, 
summer hotels, etc., like most writers of 
the time. Mr. Howells’s views are not of 
any great value, as such problems adjust 
themselves to suit circumstances and not to 
please the literary men of the day in any 
country. America is twenty years ahead of 
Mr. Howells and his class in the direction of 
social and economic evolution. He takes the 
view of life which is held by elderly ladies in 
the genteel boarding houses of America. In 
A Traveller from Altruria Mr. Howells is 
beyond his depth. Let him stick to the pic- 
turing of the characters of that class of people 
which he knows and which he has studied 
and reproduced in novels that form admirable 
topics of discussion at middle-class tea parties. 

The New Timothy, by William M. 
Baker: This work, published many years 
ago in Harper’s Magazine, is almost a classic 
in its way. It enjoyed at the time widespread 
popularity, for its publication was almost a 
matter of political import. It appeared at a 
time when the south and north were still 
at variance, and was looked upon as an at- 
tempt to reconcile interests. Few northern 
novelists at that time understood the value of 
southern life as literary material. The New 
Timothy still holds its own among American 
novels, and will be read with interest by a new 
generation. 

Acting and Actors—Elocution and Elocu- 
tionists, by Alfred Ayres: Mr. Ayres has 
brought together in this interesting, though 
somewhat fragmentary work, a number of 
papers of value to dramatic students and to 
such actors as are not above being instructed. 
Not the least valuable of these miscellaneous 
papers are those in which the work of promi- 
nent actors is analyzed. Dramatic criticism 
also receives a fair share of attention. 

Red Diamonds, by Justin McCarthy : 
Villany aboriginal in kind and melodramatic 
in method prowls through these pages, the 


principal action revolving on slung-shot assassi- 
nations and attempts at murder through the 
medium of deadly drugs and vicious sword 
thrusts. The dare-devilry characteristic of 
mining camps is transplanted to London 
drawing-rooms, where, actuated by a desire 
for wealth and a thirst for revenge, it as- 
sumes a sufficient veneer of conventionality 
to deceive the unwary and continues its 
criminal career. The evil genius of the 
story is a man of intelligence, resource and 
invention, but he is finally overmatched by a 
gay dog of a fellow who under thé combined 
influences of remorse and unrequited love, 
experiences an awakening of conscience. 
The final encounter between these worthies, 
after wordy preliminaries, developes into a 
tragedy modeled after those stage methods 
one associates with the theatres of the Bow- 
ery. 


REPLIES 


In addressing inquiries to Vogue, please write only 
on one side of the sheet, 


J. C.—Among the revivals of ancient art 
that of illuminated and decorated leather 
is a notable one. Subjects are chosen, such 
as fruits, scrolls, flowers and heraldic em- 
blems, and presented in the 
grandiose style of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Not only are the old patterns re- 
vived, but there are reproductions of the 
colors so delicately softened by time. The 
altar pieces made by the monks of the Middle 
Ages are copied and used for wall panels, 
while the old Venetian hand-tooled work, 
illuminated in gold and bronze, is reproduced 
in a manner which even a connoisseur must 
admire. 


these are 


Among examples noted is a four- 
paneled screen, the top of each panel divided 
so as to form a continuous frieze, showing 
fruit and flower designs painted in oils. The 
treatment of the lower panels is German 
Renaissance, with scroll and geometrical fig- 
ures In colors of wood-browns, golden-olives, 
tans and old reds in a groundwork of hand- 
tooling in dull gold. The effect is exceed- 
ingly ** rich.’’ In a second screen of four 
panels the frieze represents landscapes after 
Flemish masters, and the field is covered 
with bold floral designs in golden reds and 
orange on a ground of gold and bronze _tool- 
ing. 

Panels are prepared to order in sole leather 
dyed in deep reds, greens or tans, with armo- 
rial bearings or heraldic devices. One arm- 
chair covering is of dark green leather with 
large floral design on the back, hand-tooled 
in soft tones harmonizing with the dull green 
of the background. Rows of large brass 
nails form a border to the decoration. 

Another chair is more brilliant in color 
than the above mentioned, the red of the 
background showing the beautiful floral and 
leaf forms in orange-reds illuminated with 
gold, with singular effect. For hall, dining- 
room or library these leather decorations are 
particularly appropriate. 


THE PLAY HOUSES 


Casino—The Passing Show. 
Broadway— Tabasco. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—The Mikado. 
Pastor’s—Variety. 

Garden—1492. 

Standard—Sam’! of Posen, 


American—Roof Garden, 
T the Fifth Avenue Theatre, last 
A Thursday night, a revival of The 
Mikado was given, with Miss D. 
Eloise Morgan as Yum Yum and Mr. Her- 
bert as Koko. In the present dearth of 
really first-class theatrical performances this 
admirable rendering of Gilbert’s witty libretto 
and Sullivan’s masterpiece becomes a summer 
blessing. Miss Morgan has a sweet, sympa- 
thetic voice and a most pleasing personality. 
Mr. Herbert does Koko most cleverly. 


MARRIED 
Hoyt—Pell —On Monday, 11 June, 1894, at No, 
436 Fifth Avenue, by the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, 
Frances M. Pell, daughter of the late samuel T. 
Jones, and Louis T, Hoyt. 
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Fitlton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 





Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets 


Sessa 


Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 


pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 





The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 10th Streets. 





SPS tS] 











Correspondence invited. 








THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 
































